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| T HE following ſhort account of © 
the loſs of one of his Majeſty's ſhips - 


freſh in his remembrance ; and it 


vented it, 


„ 
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of war, is taken from a diary which 


the author, who was among the ſuf- 
ferers, kept, immediately after the 


diſaſter, while it yet, with all its ac- 
companying circumſtances, remained 


would have been publiſhed ſooner had 
not his abſence Toa rom E __— E. 


E. 


Although perhaps there are ſcenes 
of greater diſtreſs than are here re- 
lated, to be found in the 2 of 
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other navigators, yet the benevolent 
reader will nevertheleſs think that 
the ctew of the DAL Cas TLE had 
their full proportion of ſufferings, 


nor fail to partake of mental ſatisfac- 8 


tion at their narrow wa; ſh from an 
immfnent danger. 


The author makes no 1 for 
the lateneſs of the publication. If 
the narrative would have gratified the 
mind of the curious or hu mane, had 
it appeared at an earlier period, it 
ſurely cannot fail, in ſome _— of 
preamp that effect x now“ rt 111/007 
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London, Dec. 1786. | 9 


F OR ſome weeks previous to the 
hurricane of the year 1 780, which did 
fo much damage in the Weſt Indies; 
both by ſea and land, his Majeſty's ſhip 
Deal Caſtle, commanded by Capt. James 
Hawkins, together with the Cameleon 
floop of war, were lying in Gros-iſlet 
bay, in the iſland of St. Lucia. Fortu- 
nately the mait body of the fleet, under 
Sir George Rodney, had ſailed to the 
boaſt of America, and only a few ſhips 
remained with Commodore Hotham, in 
the harbour of the Carenage. Two days 
preceding the hurricane; the ſky appeared 
dull and lowring, from which the inha- 
| bitants prognoſticated the approach- of 
tempeſtuous weather. On the gth of 

OQober ſome rain fell 5 and about mid- 
B 


e > 


night it came to blow very freſh. Sixty 
men, with a Lieutenant and an officer of 
marines, from the Deal Caſtle, were on 
duty a- ſhore; and there remained a-board 
the Captain, Mr. Nichols, the Maſter, 
Mr. Benge, a gentleman who was viſiting 
us, Myſelf, Mr. , a Midſhipman, 
and about 1co men. About two,' the 
wind having greatly increaſed, the cable 
of the Deal Caſtle parted, and another 
anchor was let go. At ten it was thought 
neceſſary to let go the ſheet anchor. We 
were riding about two cables length 
a-head of the Cameleon; after a ſhort 
time, we drove almoſt along ſide of her; 
but veering away cable brought up again; 
and in this ſituation both veſſels remained 
for ſeveral hours. All this time the wind 
continued to increaſe, but kept in one di- 
rection, about E. and by N. Its violence 
exceeded deſcription: its roar was deaf- 
ning: nature ſeemed to exhauſt her whole 
force, had not every ſucceding blaſt proved | 
the contrary | The rain at the ſame time 
fell in torrents, and the horizon was ob- 
q by ſcured 


. 
ſcured with a thick fog. In this unplea- 
ſing ſuſpenſe we lay, expecting every 
moment our cable to part, and that we 
ſhould be driven to ſea; for the wind 
blew directly off the ſhore. This was in- 
deed a fortunate circumſtance. A ſhift of 
wind, which frequently happens, and in- 
deed is reckoned by ſome as part of the 
characteriſtic of a hurricane, would have 
been fatal to us. About four in the af- 
ternoon we perceived the Cameleon to 
be driving; ſhe attempted to carry a ſail, 
and to caſt“ to the northward, there be- 
ing ſome danger from a point of land to 
the ſouthward, but her ſail was inſtant- 
ly rent in pieces. She ſoon diſappeared 
to our view, on account of the hazineſs 
of the day. But previous to this event, 
Captain Johnſon, her com mander, waved 
his handkerchief to Captain Hawkins, on 
bidding him adieu. It was a laſt adieu. 
The Cameleon was never heard of after- 


3 * To caſt i is to get the ſhip's head from the wind, 
to > bring her aps en 4 AY 
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* 
wards; nor did any of her crew ſurvive 
to relate the circumſtances of her diſ- 
aſter. 


| 


In about an hour we followed her to 
ſea; but Providence had not deſtined us 
to ſhare her melancholy fate. 


About this time the wind veered a lit- 
tle to the northward, and we were in the 
moſt imminent hazard of running upon a 
rock which lies out from the South point 
of the bay. Every exertion was made to 
clear this danger, by endeayouring to ſet 
firſt the fore, then the main ſtay-ſail ; 
but the canvas was utterly unable to 
ſtand the impetuoſity of the wind, and 
che fails were ſhattered. into ribbands 
even in hoiſting, and of courſe became 
uſeleſs, We nevertheleſs drove clear of 
the danger, and got preſently to ſea. J 
The rage of the wind, the tumult of the 
waves, an intenſe darkneſs, except when 
relieved by repeated flaſhes. of . 


the ſhattered fails flapping 3 in the win 
3, | and 


(5) 
and equalling in noiſe the exploſion of ord- 
nance, formed a ſcene ſufficiently diſmal. 


The water began to increaſe in the hold, 
notwithſtanding the pump was conſtantly 


in action. The ſea guſhed in at the ports 
and ſcuttles, which fitted badly, and were 
very crazy. While ſome were engaged 
to ſtop this, a circumſtance ſtill: more 
alarming called for freſh exertions. The 
pump on the lee fide burſt, and was ren- 
dered uſeleſs, © The ſhip heeled ſo much 
that the water had deſerted the weather 
pump, and when the hands applied to 
it, and found it would not work, they 
concluded it was alſo broke. This occa- 
fioned a ſudden panic among the ſeamen, 
for they thought the evil was irremedi- 
able, and that the ſhip muſt preſently go 
down. It was not without difficulty, 
and even ſeverity, that they were rouſed 
from their ſtupidity, to obey the orders 
of their officers. Hand pumps were 
brought ; but' by ſome unlucky neglect, 


they were out of repair. New valves 
B 3 were 
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were wanting to them, and the leather 
of which theſe were to be made was miſ- 
laid, Durin g theſe delays the water 
gained upon us. We endeavoured to 
wear ſhip by tarpaulins on the fore 
 ſhrouds, but without effect. In the mean 
time the main-top-maſt went over the 
fide, and the maſter, who was on deck, 
with ſome of the beſt ſeamen, was una- 
ble to clear it but by cutting away the 
main-maſt and all, which the Captain 
ordered to be done. The carpenter had 
endeavoured in vain to repair the pump, 
and thaugh a man of ſkill, the exigengy 
of the caſe had hurried his ſpirits, and 
he began to deſpond. We here ſaw the 
importance in time of danger of a com- 
poſed mind. Had Captain Hawkins at 
this moment chid or reproached the car- 
penter, it would have increaſed his hur- 
ry, aud the accident would probably have 
proved fatal. On the contrary, the Cap- 
tain regretted his want of ſucceſs, de- 
fired he would examine the pump again, 
IE A E i 
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and try if any thing could be done to it, 
but not to be troubled about the event. 
The artiſt thus. encouraged | recovered 
himſelf, attempted the buſineſs again, 
and ſucceeded. He found means to nail 
a piece of lead, under water, on the part 
of the pump which had given way, 
and we found, on working it, that 
the water did not gain upon us. Still, 
however, we were in imminent danger 
from the ſtern poſt, which ſeemed ready 
to yield to the violent * ſhocks it inceſ- 
ſantly received. At length the morning 
ſucceeded to an anxious night, and never 
did morning receive a heartier welcome. 
It brought with it ſame omiſſion of the 
tempeſt, and came the harbinger of our 
deliverance from the danger which had 
threatened us, but we had new ones in 
reſerve. It ſoon became neceflary to at- 
tend to the ſtate of the ſhip, which was 
indeed a perfect wreck. All the maſts, 
the fore-maſt excepted, gone; the lee 
barricado and railing carried away; dead 


lights and ſtern windows ſtove in; our 
furni- 


(#8) 

furniture and proviſions deſtrohed; ous 
beds and trunks filled with water. On 
the whole, after the firſt emotions of our 
joy at the returning dawn had ſubſided, 
we found our condition not a little un- 
promiſing, and neither conveniency nor 
opportunity for the repoſe we ſo much 
needed. We accommodated ourſelves. as 
well as we could to theſe events, by ſuf. 
fering patiently what we could. not re- 
ce 


It was ordered to ſhape a courſe for 
Jamaica; the foreſail was ſet, and we 
bore up. It ſtill blew very hard. No 
obſervation could be obtained, no land 
had been aſcertained for a departure; 
and the current had ſet us conſidera- 
bly out of our reckening. . In our courſe 
we came up with two French veſ- 
ſels. At a time when the elements 
were at war, it ſhould ſeem that hoſtili- 
ties between nation- and nation ſhould 
be ſuſpended, and men endeavour mu- 
F to render good offices, and to re- 
| lieve 
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leve each other. But far from feeling 
ſuch ſentiments, the hopes of a capture 
animated every man; both veſſels how - 
ever eſcaped us by hauling on a wind, 
Indeed the enemy might have turned the 
tables upon us, as they were ſtoutly 
armed, and might eaſily have kept on our 
quarters, in which caſe we could have 
done them very little damage, and muſt 
have been entirely expoſed to their fire, 
We afterwards met with, one of their 
Captains, who told us he intended to have 
done ſo, if his companion had ſeconded 
him. 


On the 18th it was thought that the 
following evening we ſhould ſee the Iſland 

of Hiſpaniola, which it was deſirable to 
do in order to get a good departure. This 
evening we had paſſed cheerfully over a 
bowl of arrack punch, anticipating plea- 
ſures of Jamaica, where we hoped ſoon 
to arrive. Short⸗ſighted mortals ! 


be Maſter had the watch u pon | 
deck, The other offers had turned 
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in to their hammocks without beds, 
But this circumſtance did not at all 
prevent refreſhing reſt, which we began 
to enjoy, when it was ſuddenly in- 
terrupted by a violent ſhock of the ſhip 
ſtriking, which appeared to be a ſum» 
mons to inſtant fate. The ſhip now fell 
on one {ide as if overſet ; the waves co- 
yered the deck, and poured down the 
hatchways in torrents; the gun-room 
ports were daſhed in, and all appeared to 
be loſt. A general ſcream, anticipating 
our approaching fate, was heard; after- 
wards ſome were filent and reſigned. Cap- 
tain Hawkins's voice alone gave ſome 
comfort. No time was to be loſt ; in the 
ſame inſtant we awaked, we fled naked 
to the upper deck, not with any hope of 
eſcape, but by a ſpontaneous impulſe, as 
to the laſt refuge. It was with difficulty 
we effected this; the fluices of water 
which poured down frequently beating us 
back as we attempted to aſcend. It was 
a ſleet ſtorm, and blew very ſtrong. Al- 
though this was not a time for indul- 
ae yet the cold was ſo intenſe, al- 
though! 


& 


though within the tropics, that the fate 
ve had fled from ſeemed leſs ſevere than 
the piercing air to our bodies, for we 
had no covering but our ſhirts. I ven- 
tured below again, at all hazards, to ob- 
tain ſome covering, and got hold of a 
wet blanket from my hammock ; the wa- 
ter below was now knee deep, and I made 
haſte to regain the upper deck with my 
prize. Some moments of anxious ſuſ- 
penſe paſt. We did not imagine our- 
ſelves to be near any land ; the ſhip had 
evidently ſtruck, but. we concluded it 
muſt have heen on a ſunken rock, from 
whence we could have no eſcape. We 


did not however entirely deſpair, but 


hoped to abide ſome time by the wreck, 
and have the chance of ſuccour. Afﬀter 
_ ſome time the ſquall began to abate, 
and we imagined we perceived land, at a 
little diſtance to leeward, and this gave 


us freſh ſpirits. At this time a ſick man 


below had periſhed, refuſing his compa- 
nions offers of affiſtance as of no avail. 
The ſhip in a ſhort time entirely filled, 
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and the gunnel was near to the level of 
the water. It happened that the fide 
from which the quarter-deck barricado 
had been carried away, was now to wind 
ward. This circumſtance expoſed us to 
the unremitted violence of the weather 
and waves, which beat over us. Every 
one was obliged to ſecure as firm a hold 
as he could, and ſometimes a heavy ſea 
drove us over each other, and to the op+ 
2 ſide of the deck, where luckily the 

arricado ſtood firm; even our danger 


could not prevent a ſmile at the ludi- | 
crous ſituation this produced, 


When we were affored that we were in 
reality near to land, the boats were got 
out, but few choſe to venture in them, the 
landing being uncertain. Rafts were next 
| conſtrued, and went off one after ano- 


ther ; but fewer went on theſe than nagar 
___ done. 


1 8 Jer, we oe- 


gan ai what little ſhelter we 
by 55 could 


1 13: | 
rould find from the cold, and the ſea its 
ſelf was ſome relief from this inconve- 
nience; for the water felt luke warm, 
owing to the greater cold produced on our 
ſkins by the air. We eſteemed it a plea- 
ſure to lye all along, holding faſt by the 
ſhip, and immerſe the body under the 
waves that waſhed over us. I had placed 
myſelf behind the capſton*. Capt. Haw- 
kins, fatigued with his exertions, after 
ſome time ſat down by me torefreſh himſelf 
if poſſible, and partake of my ſhelter. He 
wanted ſtockings and ſhoes, and his feet 
were red with cold, which I perceiving, 
offered him a corner of my blanket to 
cover them, and it proved a luxury which 
he has often mentioned ſince. 


8 The art of our neceſſiies | is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious. 


As day approacued we could perceive 
4 number of our men on ſhore; the 


# beach was ſandy. to leeward, but about 


4 . A machine W in weighing the anchor. | 
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4 furlong to windward lay a reef of 
rocks, and a tremendous rocky ſhore; 
on which had it been our fate to ſtrike, 
nothing could have ſaved us. Three 
rafts had been ſucceſſively launched, but 
a number of men yet remained on the 
wreck. The fourth raft it was ſuppoſed 
was the laſt which there were materials 
to conſtruct, On this the Captain, with 
the officers, intended to embark, having 
already done every thing in their power 
for the crew: But when the Captain was 
preparing to go, the cowards, who from 
fear had neglected the former oppor- 
tunities, now more afraid of being left 
behind, crouded on it in ſuch num- 
bers, as compelled the Captain to relin- 
quiſh his purpoſe. A fifth raft was at 
laſt made with no ſmall difficulty, and on 
this the officers got ſafe on ſhore. From 
an apprehenſion of being waſhed off the 
raft, and compelled to ſwim, I had diſ- 
encumbered myſelf of my ſhirt and 
friendly blanket, folding them up in a 
bundle, which I endeayoured to carry in 

| my 
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my hand, but preſently loſt. It required 
all our care and firmneſs to keep ourſelves 
on; for the waves waſhed over us inceſ- 
ſantly; ſcarce giving us intervals to 
breathe: | 


Inexpreſſible were our feelings when we 
found ourſelves on dry land. Our hearts 
paid a ſpontaneous tribute of thankſ- 
giving to a ſuperior power. The tear of 
joy and congratulation gliſtened in our 
eyes, as we embraced each other; and 
it was not till we had eſcaped from it, 
that we felt the magnitude of our paſt 
danger. We now learned that two men 
had been drowned from a former raft, 
Some things neceſſary to our preſent cir- 
cumſtances had been driven on ſhore 
from the wreck ; amongſt theſe were two 
{mall hogs, that had ſomehow ſurvived, 
and a little keg of rum. The liquor was 
ſerved out at an allowance in a ſhell. 
We willingly accepted our portion. A 
dozen men, who were afraid of truſting 
Ties them- 


CF 
thetnſelves to the raft, remained at this 
time clinging to the wreck. 


The joy of our deliverance was ſoon 
abated by thoughts of our preſent cons 
dition, which was at firſt view infi- 
nitely worſe than when we were on 
board. We were entirely ignorant where 
we were, and the appearance of the land 
beſpoke it uninhabited and barren, Moſt 
of us were almoſt ſtark naked, ſome al- 
together fo, and we had no ſhelter from 
the tempeſt, which continued violent; 


We aid not, thus Fituated, give way 
to deſpair. 'The Captain detached recon- 
noitering parties, different ways, to ob- 


tain information. The reſt ſet to work, 


in order to convert into ſheltef two boats 
which: the ſurf had caſt on ſhore. | 


A few hours reliered one 3 of our 


anxisty. One of the parties that had 


been on the look out, returned with two 


men 
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then whom they had fallen in with. 
Theſe men were Spaniards, and informed 
us that we were upon the Iſland of Porto 
Rico. Our new friends already began to 
look wiſtfully on the wreck, and I doubt 
not thanked their tutelary ſaint for ſuch 
a preſent. By means of a Portugueſe 
among our men, who was indeed a bad 


interpreter, we were given to underſtand 


that we had not fallen among Turks, but 


good Chriſtans, who would treat us with 


hoſpitali ty. 


There being a town at a few miles diſ- 
tance, our whole troop ſet off for it, un- 
der the conduct of the two Spaniards, not 
a little rejoiced at this favourable change 
in our condition. We found ſome in- 
convenierice in walking bare foot, but 
conſoled ourſelves with the hope of get- 
ting this, and our other wants ſupplied 
at the place we were going to, which I 
repreſented to myſelf to be as big as 
' Portſmouth at leaſt, rather meaſuring by 
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my withes than by any ground of pro- 
bability. I felt however mortified at the 
wretched figure our troop would make 
on its entry, and though ſo lately we 
had reaſon to be thankful for our lives, 
we, could now have been glad that a lit- 
tle decent covering had been added to the 
boon. Such is man ! It was not how- 
ever ſo bad as the reader may imagine; 
for although many of us came on ſhore 
in the dreſs of our firſt parents, others 
had all their cloaths, and they lent to the 
deſtitute ; ſo there was not one perfect 
Adam in our company; but ſeveral whoſe 
whole dreſs did not. exceed the fig-leaf 
ſtate. 


What was our diſappointment when 
we found the town reduced to a few mi- 


ſerable ſcattered huts ! Among theſe our 
company were diſperſed, and got ſuch 
ſcanty refreſhment as the poor people 
had to give: As we advanced to our 
quarters, an old man met us with looks 
af benignity; he ſmiled, and ſhook us 
. cor- 


( ww ) 
cordially by the hand. *T'was a ſmile of 
welcome, not of inſult ; but we ſaw him 
not again. 


The family in our hut, conſiſted of an 
old fiſherman, his wife, a girl of eigh- 
teen, and ſome children. Our repaſt 
conſiſted of roaſted plantains, and ſome 
fat pork fried in ſmall pieces. The 
people were civil enough to give up their 
bed to us; it was a kind of platform of 
withs, raiſed about two feet high along 
the whole ſide of the cottage, and ſerved 
all the family. Our meal had been ne1- 
ther delicate nor plentiful, but repoſing 
ourſelves on this bed, we preſently fell 


into a ſound fleep, a comfort we had long 
wanted. 


At this place the poor wretches we had 
left on the wreck joined us, having all 
got away ſafe by the aſſiſtance of the 
Spaniards when the ſtorm abated. 
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We learned here, that the Governor 
lived at a great diſtance, at St. John's, 
the capital of the iſland ; and that a meſ- 
ſenger had been diſpatched to him for or- 
ders concerning us. In the mean while, 
on the third day of our landing, we 
were conducted to a more populous place, 
where our company could be better ac- 
commodated. 


Report paints the characters of the peo- 
ple on this coaſt in the moſt unfavourable 
colouts; nor are their countrymen at St. 
John's more ſparing of them. They 
carry on an illicit trade; indeed all trade 
is illicit here that is not with the mother 
country. Thoſe who carry merchandize 
to this place, ſay the people will fre- 
quently ſeize the veſſel and murder the 
crew, if they can get on board in ſuffi- 
cient numbers; for which reaſon, they are 
cautious not to admit many at a time. 
Our appearance preſented nothing to 


tempt their cupidity. They took care in- 


deed to ſecure what trifling value could 


be 


(WY 
be ſaved from the wreck ; ſome things 
they obtained by diving, which they muſt 
be acknowledged to have earned ; and 
on the whole we had no reaſon to com» 
. of them. 


During our ſtay in this place, we en- 
deavoured to manufacture ſome ſhoes, 
againſt our approaching march. Our 
materials for this purpoſe conſiſted of 
ſome dried hogs ſkin, the bark of a tree 
for an end, and a knife for an awl ; but 
it anſwered badly. Captain Hawkins, 
who on the firſt day's journey had cut his 
foot ſo badly as to be incapable of walk- 
ing, was provided with a mule. - 


A goodly ſhew we made, when our 
whole company was aſſembled, with the 
guides, to proceed on our journey. Firſt 
in the cavalcade was a Spaniard on horſe- 
back, as chief guide. Next, our Captain 
mounted, not with boots and ſpurs, but 
without ſtockings or ſhoes, or coat, or 


' waiſtcoat, or hat. The other officers on 
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foot, fome with their hog's-ſkin ſhoes z 
rags wrapped gracefully round adorned 
the feet of others. One man wore a 


white ſhirt without other cloathing, Ano» 
ther a check ſhirt, A ſeaman's jacket 


was the whole dreſs of the third. A 
fourth wanted both ſhirt and jacket, but 
then he could boaſt of a pair of trowſers. 
A fifth had his faculties exerciſed to diſ- 
poſe of a handkerchief to the beſt advan» 
tage, it being all the cloathing he poſ- 
ſeſſed. I omit to deſcribe all the crew, 


ſome of the meaneſt of whom however 


were better dreſſed than their officers. 


Several-Spaniards on foot acted as aſſiſ- 
tant guides, and thus we commenced our 
march; the Spaniards conſtantly crying 
Poco, poco * ! and the ſeamen replying 


wth d——- their 2 


We had nothivg for it but. to make 
merry with our .new condition, Our 


| EY N Gently. | ME 
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dreſs and appearance gave occaſion to mu- 
tual ꝓleaſantry and railleries. As we were 
now quite at his excellency the Gover- 
nor's diſpoſal, we had little to care for, 


and we were as jolly and as jovial as can 
be imagined. 


4 


Aiden a march of about fifteen miles, 
we arrived at a ſmall village, where 


we remained two or three days. We 
had here a better houſe than our for- 


mer, but worſe lodging, having nothing 
but the bare boards to lie on. We 
had practiſed involuntarily great ab- 
ſtinence in diet for ſome time paſt, for 


which reaſon it was no unwelcome news 
brought to us by an eccleſiaſtic, the bi- 
ſhop of the dioceſe, that he had ordered 
a ſheep at his own expence to be killed 
for the officers. The Captain directed it 
to be equally divided among the whole 
crew, ſo that our repaſt was not at * 
profuſe. 
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( 244 ) 
A little after we had dined, a good 


looking man announced himſelf to us 


with a reſpectful bow. He led by the 
hand a little boy, who brought ſome- 
thing tied up in a clean napkin, There 
never was ſeen a truer picture of benevo- 


lence than in this man's face. I am 


aſhamed of myſelf for having forgot his 
name, and loſt the paper on which I had 


it written in his own hand. He opened 


his napkin, and produced a large jug of 
coffee, ſome baſons and ſpoons, and ſome 
roaſted plantains. His little boy and he 
ſerved theſe out to each of us, and then 
the elder ſat looking with evident ſymp- 
toms of pleaſure and delight while we par- 
took of his cheer. This good friend fre- 


quently repeated theſe very welcome day 


nations. 


Hence we were conducted farther up 
the country, where our ſtay was near 
three weeks. The iſland in general is 
luxuriantly fertile; but having no com- 
merce, there is ſmall population or induſ- 


try; 
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try; cultivation is check'd. by an inter- 
dition to purchaſe ſlaves. The ſoil, with 
little labour, produces abundance for 
the ſupply of its inhabitants. The ſugar- 
cane here is far ſuperior in fize to that of 
any Britiſh iſland, as indeed are moſt 


other productions of the ground. Coffee 
is in ſuch abundance, that every one ga- 
thers it as they want, without regarding 
who 1s the proprietor. In the orange and 
lime-tree groves, great quantities of the 
fruit drop from the trees and rot for 
want of gathering. Butchers meat is alſo 
in great plenty, four pounds of beef is 


the ſource of ſeveral rivers that mean- 
der through the plains. The peaſants, 
having no incitement to induſtry, are 
the moſt Ae people in the world, 
and were it not for their ſoldiers. and 
prieſts, might be the happieſt. Both 
theſe claſſes lord it over the natives, 
and carry the deſpotiſm of the church 
and ſtate into the regions of peace and 

_ 
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tranquility. Such is the opinion of the 
planters in the other American iſlands of 
the fertility of this, that a ſubſcription 
of money and proviſions, to a very great 
amount, was offered to Sir George 
Brydges Rodney, as an aid if he ſhould 
think proper to attack it with the Britifhy 
forces. 


Had the Admiral known the condition 
of the place on his firſt arrival in the 
Weſt Indies, it is poſſible he might have 
undertaken the enterpriſe. The fortifi- 
cations at St. John's are indeed immenſe- 
ly ſtrong; but at this juncture it was 
both ill garriſoned, and ill ſupplied with 
ſtores. There were but two months pro- 
viſions in the town. The communica- 
tion with the country, whence the garri- 
ſon was ſupplied daily, might have been 
cut off with no very conſiderable force; 
and if our fleet had been able to prevent 
ſupplies by ſea, St. John's muſt have 
ſurrendered, and the whole iſland of 
courſe with . The garriſon itſelf wis 

ast 543 
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in great trepidation, expecting an at- 
tack, and every little fleet of merchant- 
ſhips that came in ſight was thought to 
be the Britiſh ſquadron. Spain had been 
tardy in her reinforcements, and theſe at 
laſt were very near falling into the hands 
of the Engliſh. Sir George came up with 
the rear of the Spaniſh convoy, which 
had two compleat regiments of fourteen 
hundred men each on board, and took 
one or two of the veſſels. But I am wan- 
dering from the purpoſe of this narrative. 


The ſpot we were now in was a beau- 
tiful plain, interſected by a pretty conſi- 
derable river. The hats of the peaſants 
were built at ſmall diſtances from each 
other. The weather was delightful, and 
we amuſed ourſelves with viſiting the 
neighbouring cottagers, and philandering 
the rural maidens. The inhabitants every 
where received us kindly, gave us ſuch; 
cheer as they had, and ſegars to ſmoke. 
They were very inquiſitive, but their 
L en, were . CR which we 
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anſwered in Engliſh, to the great ſatiſ- 
faction of both parties. The girls are ge- 
nerally well made, have good features, 
eyes black, and animated. Their hair of 
the ſame colour, thick and long. They 
wear this in a plait down the whole 
length of the back, ornamented at the 
end with a bow of ſome fancy- coloured 
ribband, and another on the crown of 
the head. Their complexions indeed do 
not retain much of the lily; children of 
the ſun, the god of day has marked them 


for his own. 


Every officer had ſeparate quarters aſe 


ſigned him, and the men were diſtri- 


buted in pairs. The Captain's apart- 
ments were our head quarters. Each 
of us had one or more ſun-burnt mai- 
dens at his hut, to conſole us for the 
mortification of being priſoners, and 
to preſerve us againſt ennui. In truth, 
ſome of the women were beautiful. They 
compaſſionated our caſe. They did us a 
thouſand kind offices, by their attentions 
for our amuſement ; and at length we came 

to 
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to take an intereſt in them. 'The mind 
accommodates itſelf to its fituation ; theſe 
kind-hearted females were conſiderate of 
ours. In compenſation for the want of 
underſtanding each other's converſation, 
they permitted innocent freedoms, which 
Spaniſh reſerve forbids in general be- 
twixt the ſexes, Even the parents ex- 
cuſed our liberties ; they are Engliſh, ſaid 
they. In fine, though we were anxious 
for our departure, the delay became leſs 
irkſome. I am not aſhamed to confeſs, 
that I entertained ſerious thoughts of ta- 
king up my abode in theſe arcadian fietds, 
What an immenſity of pain and ſolicitude 
ſhall I eſcape by quitting the world and 
its purſuits, ſaid I to myſelf, What 
calm and uninterrupted happineſs ſhall I 
not here enjoy! here are no claſhing in- 
tereſts, no rival jealouſy of fame, I 
ſhall enjoy abundance, even to luxury, 
with little or no labour. The orange 
grove near my hut offers its almoſt per- 
petual treaſures, ever. grateful, and ever 
new. The inhabitants of the three ele- 
| ments 
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ments prefent themſelves to diverſify my 
table. The plantain is excellent bread, 
if roaſted before it is ripe, and no leſs ex- 
cellent fruit when ripe. Here is my Pol- 
lonia too; young, beautiful, ſuſceptible, 
With whom could I expect greater hap- 
pineſs? She has *tis true no education. 
So much the better; ſhe has no deceit. 
In ſuch reveries as theſe I frequently in- 
dulged myſelf as I wandered barefooted 
along the pleaſant banks of the river, and 
with no other apparel than a pair of trow- 
ſers and a check ſhirt. But a violent diſ- 
pute, which ended in bloodſhed *, be- 
tween two creole: Spaniards about their 
genealogy ; ſome inſtances of family diſ- 
content ; and obſerving one day a cou- 
ple of ſoldiers to ſtop at a cottage, and 
order a brace of fowls to be killed for 
them, for which they paid never a far- 
thing ; I gave up my romantic notions, 

* Theſe people always carry a kind of cutlaſs 


about them, and an implement-for cutting down 
the long graſs and weeds, 


and 
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and reſolved to take Old England for bet- 


ter and for worſe. 


"Twas not however without a pang 
that many of us left this delicious coun- 
try, and its charming maidens. It was 
the tearing aſunder thoſe cords which 
good-will and courteſy twine round the 
heart. But it was ſoon over, and the 
thoughts of home made other ideas pre- 
ponderate. 


Our kind hoſts had of their own ac- 
cord provided each of the officers with a 
horſe for the firſt day's journey, as the 
laſt mark of their friendſhip. 


On the morning of our departure, I 
indulged my emotions, which indeed are 
but faintly expreſſed, in the following 
Stanzas. If the reader will accept them 
for the occaſion's ſake (for their own-they 
are not worth his acceptance), they are 
at his ſervice, 


Adieu 


| 
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ADIEU ye ſmiling peaceful plains; 
Where innocence fot ever reigns ; 


Ye blooming bow'rs, and golden groves 
The fay'rite haunt of ruſtic loves. 


On hoſtile ſhore our wayward lot 


Found no inhoſpitable cot ; 


Our enemies our ſorrows cheer, 
And drop a ſympathetic tear, 


** 


Ev'n here the rude, untutor'd mind 


Extends its love to human kind; 
To feel a ſtranger's grief it knows, 
It melts and ſhares in human woes. 


Adieu ye maids, adieu ye ſwains, 


Enjoy in peace your ſmiling plains ; 


Enjoy your innocence ſerene, 
And love that haunts your ſylyan ſcene: 


And thou Pollonia, ſweetly mild, 
Who ſtill my laggard hours beguil'd; 
With cheering ſmiles, and graceful air, 
And tendance glad, and kindly care, 


Accept this tribute of a ſigh, - 


This tear that trembles in my eye. 
Remembrance oft thy kindneſs ſhall renew; 
And oft thy gentle form be preſent to my view. 


On 
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Our march was retrogade, preciſely 
back to the village from whence we had 


formerly ſet out. We afterwards learned 


the reaſon of this. Orders had come 
from the Governor. at this place, which 


was our way to St. John's, to conduct us 


over the mountains, by a difficult and 


unfrequented path, in order to prevent 
our gaining a knowledge of the plain 


country, and be able to ſerve as guides 
to an enemy. | / 


We reſted here a * in order to prepare 


ourſelves for a journey over the mountains. 


It proved to be the moſt fatiguing one we 


ever experienced. The weather was hot 


and dry. The mountains were very 


— Our road was by a foot path, nar- 
, ſteep, and interrupted by rifts, 


4 fallen trees. On one ſide was a 
frightful precipice below; on the other 
a preci pice over our heads. We be- 


gan the aſcent with tos much alacrity, 


and were nearly exhauſted before we 
| reached the ſummit, We halted, pro- 
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ceeded, and lialted and proceeded again. 
We were thirſty and faint, and ſtill the 
mountain appeared to be a great height 
above us. We caſt our eyes wiſtfully back Z 
towards the place of our late abode. The 
heat became more intenſe, the drought. 
more diſtreſſing. Shall I mention it? 1 
know. no reaſon why I ſhould not. Some 
among us were on the point of drinking 
from a ſource which nature did not de- 
ſign to allay mens' thirſt, The anguiſh of = 
the Captain's foot increaſed his diſtreſs, 
for although we had mules, we could not 
uſe them in this tract. At length a ſoli- 

tary lime tree appeared in view, and half a | ) 
dozen limes upon it ſerved to give a ſhort 
relief to the moſt needy. We now con- 
tinued. our exertions, when beyond hope, 
ſome of the foremaſt of our people having 
gained the ſummit, eagerly cried out water, 
having firſt moiſtened their own mouths 
with a little of it. The very ſound re- 
freſhed us, and we haſted to realize the 
pleaſure. This water was no other than 
what Was ere in che tracts of the 
Eb 8 mules 
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mules in the ſoil, which was clayey, by 
the clouds, which almoſt continually en- 
velope the mountain: top. 


Preſently, however, this welcome cir- 
cumſtance began in another view to give 
us no ſmall trouble. Our road lay for 
fifteen, miles on the very ridge of- the 
mountain, through a continued bog, our 
mules plunging and- falling in ſuch a 
manner, that moſt of us gave them up to 
the guides to lead. After we had begun to 
deſpond, we got into an extenſive wood, 
inhabited principally by wild boars, an 
animal which abounds in the uncleared 
parts of many of the Caribbee Iſlands. 
At length we came to the borders of hu- 
man habitations; we heard the barking 
of dogs in a village at the foot of the 
mountains, and by the light of the moon 
began to diftinguiſh houſes below us. A 
Captain of militia had given us to un- 
derſtand that our journey would be fa - 
tiguing, but that at the end of it we 
thould meet with ſuitable refreſhment ; 
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and now the hopes of finding theſe pro- 
miſes ſpeedily fulfilled, added the laſt 
ſuccours to our nearly exhauſted ſpirits. 
But judge our ſurpriſe, when we found 
ourſelves uſhered into a ſkeleton of a 
houſe without roof or walls, much leſs 
with inhabitants and accommodations, 
and not even ſo much as common con- 
veniences for the men. On this occa- 


ſion a general murmur broke forth with- 


out reſerve, and we ſhould ſobn have fur- 
niſhed ourſelves with quarters by force, 
had not our friendly guide procured us 
better lodging to prevent miſchief. 
1 tote ts Ni 

We were hviſh of reproaches on the 
Captain's treachery, but diſcovered on 
the following 170 * we dd bim! in- 
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/ The good cheer was a few miles fur- 
ther on, but our late arrival at this 
village was the reaſon of our not proceed- 
ing farther the ſame night, and here they 
were wholly unprepared for ſo many 
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gueſts. We reached our propoſed hotel 
on the following morning. It was a 
large and commodious farm houſe, The 
hora of plenty ſeemed to have been emp- 
tied around it. Corn, fruit, wine, and 
oil, abounded. Cattle were grazing in 


the neighbouring meadows, and the knife 


ſoon prepared ſome for our entertainment. 


It was actually che houſe of our friend 
the Captain. His people gave us a cor- 


dial welcome. Some neighbours aſſem- 


bled to ſee the ſtrangers, and all were in 
perfect good humour, Two days jour- 
ney more brought us to St. John's. All 
along on our march we diverted ourſelves 
with ſuch incidents as occurred, We 
were cheerful with the males, and gay 
with the females; but never tound that 
we gave offence. We carefully avoided 
whatever might ſeem like a flight of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, Nevertheleſs a com- 
plaint had been exhibited againſt us by a 
bigotted prieſt, who filled a large ſheet of 


paper, complaining that the virtue of the 
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women was in danger, and, their holy 
faith ſcandalized by our practices; with 
a number of other particulars utterly 
falſe. This circumſtance we afterwards 
learned. It at firſt produced no other ef- 
fect on the Governor than a hearty laugh. 
It was however the reaſon why our pa- 
role, when we got it, at St. John's, was 
limited to the town, and we were not 
permitted to go without+the gates, till 
dur departure altogether from the place. 


About ſix miles from this city, we 
were met by an Iriſh gentleman, who has 
a plantation. near the road, to which he 
conducted our whole company, giving 
ſome refreſhment to each. He 1s, I un- 
derſtood, the only planter in the iſland, 

allowed as a foreigner this privilege for 
' ſome ſervices he had rendered the ſtate. - 
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The good treatment we had in general 
experienced in the country, gave us fa- 
yourable prepoſſeſſions of our reception at 
the capital, but we reckoned without our 


hoſt, 
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hoſt. It was on Sunday in the afternoon 
when we arrived on the draw-bridge be- 
fore the gate of St. John's. We had 
rode joyfully along among crouds of la- 
dies, officers, prieſts, and citizens, who 
were walking in the meadows, and who 
haſted after us to the draw-bridge. Here 
we were detained a full hour and half, a 
{peQacle affording no ſmall ſpeculation to 
this gay, gazing tribe. We were ſur- 
priſed at the delay, but concluded for 
certain that a palace was preparing for us, 
when behold a guard of ſoldiers made 
their appearance, and without ceremony, 
cauſing the horſemen to diſmount, 
marched us back about a mile to a 
priſon. It was a large ſtone building, a 

long ſquare, uſed ſometimes as a pow- 
der- houſe; it was now cleared, but not 
cleaned for our reception, Here, without 
table or chair, bed or bolſter, We were all 
turned in, ' officers and men, pell mell ; 
conſigned over to our own reflections, and 
the ſofteſt ſtones we could find for our 


_ reſting places. 
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We now began to think there might be 
ſomething of truth in the character our 
country friends had given us of the Go- 
vernor, that he was a ſavage, brutal. 
fellow. Some of my friends really feared 
that he would cut all our throats as ſoon 
as we ſhould arrive at St. John's. His 
very name inſpired terror into the whole 
iſland. In fact, our fituation was ex- 
changed infinitely for the worſe on com- 
ing into his hands. We did not doubt, 
however, that a proper remonſtance on 
our part would ſoon produce an alteration. 
A hard lodging was not new to us, and 
we did not fail to get even here into a 
ſound fleep which laſted till morning. 
We were awaked by the noiſe occaſioned 
by the opening of our priſon doors, and 
a Spaniſh officer coming in, enquired in 
French who among us were the officers. 


We had not yet ſuffered affliction enough 


to humble us. The officers all lay neareſt 
to the door, but we anſwered only: by 
railing our heads a little to view the cauſe 
of our diſturbance, and then compoſed 

our- 
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purſelves again. As he perſiſted in his 


enquiry, Captain Hawkins at length told 
him, that the officers did not with to be 
diſturbed ſo early in the morning ; and as 
his Catholick Majeſty had been pleaſed to 
allot them that place, they withed to poſ- 
ſeſs it in quiet, and begged him to with- 
draw. He ſeemed hurt, and in the moſt 
civil manner entreated we would believe 
him a friend to the Engliſh nation; that 
his deſire to ſerve us was the ſole mo- 
tiye of his viſit; that he came without 
any order from the Governor; that the 
Governor was miſinformed concerning 
us; begged we would accompany him to 
the guard-room, and every thing would 
ſoon be rectified. We went to his 


guard- room. He wrote to the Governor 


what he had done, and Captain Hawkins 
dictated a meſſage to this purpoſe :—That 
he was commander of a ſhip of war in the 
ſerviee of his Britannick Majeſty, which 


had been wrecked on the iſland ; that he 


. demanded the conveyance of diſpatches 
to rms Britiſh iſland, in which he would 


inform 
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inform his Court of the indignity with 
which he was treated, contrary to the 
laws of war betwixt civilized countries; 
and that retaliation would certainly take 
place on the numerous Spaniards at that 
time priſoners to Great Britain. This 
meſſage produced an interview, in which 
the Engliſh Captain repeated his demand 
and his threat. 


It now appeared that our veſſel had 
been repreſented as a privateer, and that 
to this miſtake was owing the little ce- 
remony ſhewn us. This point being 
cleared up, the parole was granted as 
uſual to king's officers, and the cuſto- 
mary allowance of proviſions ordered for 
our people. ; 


The manners of the Governor corre- 
ſponded very well to his character. The 
officers 'about him ſaid every thing which 
humanity and politeneſs could dictate. 
Captain Hawkins thought it right not to 
paſs over the outrage: he had received too 


haſtily, 
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haſtily, and therefore refuſed the moſt 


preſſing invitations to accompany Colo- 
nel Sherring to his houſe. At length, 
as the Colonel turned from him, he 
heard him whiſper to another officer, 
Voila ¶ hauteur Angloiſe. To ſhew that 
an Engliſhman could be polite as well 
as firm, our Captain turned about and 
accepted his offer. Nor would this wor- 
thy man afterwards ſuffer Captain Haw- 
kins to quit his houſe. The ſame gen- 


tleman ſhewed alſo many civilities to us 
all, 


We were led blindfold into the town 
to receive our parole, and then took up 
our quarters at an hotel, There was a 
very conſiderable merchant here, a na- 
tive of Ireland, Mr. O*Daly, who. hav- 
ing ſome knowledge of Captain Haw- 
kins's family, offered us caſh for our 
bills on London, upon his indorſe- 
ment. This was an accommodation we 
had not expected. A French gentleman 
at our hotel alſo accommodated us all 
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with waſhing ſuits after the Weſt India 
faſhion, till we could ſupply ourſelves 


with better; and after paſſing under the 


hands of a frizeur, we were in ſome con- 
dition to receive the officers of the gar- 
riſon, who now crouded | upon us to ſtare 
at, make their civilities, tender their ſer- 
vices, fortunes and all. 


When our levee was over, we preſently 
had a new one of all the different, orders 
of tradeftmen which go to the finiſhing of 
a man. Taylors, ſhoe-makers, valets-de- 
chambre, appeared by dozens; twenty 
meſſengers were running about for rea- 
dy-made ſhirts, ſtockings, neckcloths, 
buckles, ribands, hats, cockades, hand- 
kerchiefs, &c. &c. all in the neweſt 
taſte. Hey-dey ! what a noiſe ! Be ſure 
get my coat finiſhed by to-morrow 'morn- 
ing. This ſhoe is too ſhort in the quar- 
ter. The cock of this hat don't pleaſe 
me. Thoſe ruffles are not deep enough, 
and the cambrick is horridly coarſe. You, 


Sir, get me a lace put on this hat; I 


Can t 
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can't ſtir out till it is done, Thoſe uni- 


form buttons muſt be got; enquire every 


where. This hair-dreſſer is a ſcoundrel, 
Fl employ him no more; Our fortune 
had changed! How rapidly her wheel 
had turned! The priſon and the ſtone bed 
of the former night were now old events 
of half a dozen years ſtanding! We, who 
were lately miſerable gazing ſtocks on the 
- draw-bridge, half naked, and refuſed ad- 
mittance into the city, in two hours fi- 


gured among the beaux of the place, and 


were complimented and careſſed by its 
principal K 


We remained at St. John's about Fon 


weeks, waiting for the cartel. In the 
mean time we got acquainted with many 
of the officers, who paid us frequent vi- 


ſits, and partook of our convivial bowl. 
Previous to our departure; we reſolved on 


making a general acknowledgment to the 


garriſon by a handſome dinner: We in- 


vited about ſixty officers of all rauks, and 


vorunds of fifty did us the honour to 
attend. 


f 
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tend Our table was plentiful and welb 
ſerved. A band of muſic encouraged the 
eager Spaniards to the attack. The wine 
circulated' freely, and the feſtive board 
began to reſound with innocent mirth; 
when at this period a jealouſy of 
x peculiar nature aroſe to diſturb the 
minds of our ſocial gueſts. In the open - 
neſs of their hearts, the Spaniards- began 
to conſider” the occaſion of all this feaſt- 
ing. Are theſe the Engliſhmen we ſaw 
the other day naked at our gates, claim- 
ing our hoſpitality? Now they are en- 
tertaining us ſumptuouſly, and teaching 
us what we ought to have practiſed to 
them. Who among us has opened his 
door to them, in order to alleviate: their 
captivity by the balm of friendſhip ? Mu- 
tual: reproaches now took place among 
themſelves. <£* Twas your place, Sir.“ 
« No, Sir, 'twas yours; my 
% houſe was repairing ;** „ my wife 
“ was ſick,” All excuſes ſeemed con- 
temptible in their own eyes, and they 
wiſhed to regain/ their loſt credit. A 
dinner 
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dinner: muſt be given in return; or a ball: 
But this, it was remarked, it was too late 
to attempt, and would only make things 
worſe than they were. The debate grew. 
warm; parties were made. The Spaniſh 
pride was alarmed, that ſtrangers and 
priſoners. ſhould teach them hoſpitality 
All this we learned afterwards from a 
friend, and that the gentlemen were ſet- 
ting on foot a publick ball for us. It is 
true that on the following day we re- 
ceived many invitations from individuals, 
and apologies for their not having been 
given ſooner; but the cartel was now 
ready to ſail, and we could not profit by 
the preſent liberal ſpirit. 


Almoſt all our friends politely waited 
on us to the water ſide. The good Co- 
lonel Sherring was deeply afflicted at 
parting with Captain Hawkins, for whom 
he had contracted a moſt ſincere friend- 
ſhip; and we had all reaſon to bear teſ- 
timony to his politeneſs and generoſity. 


Provi- 
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Providence at length reſtored us to our 
friends, Who for two months had con- 
cluded us to have been among the num 
ber of victims to the late hurricane. 
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IJ HE Reader is requeſted to ſupply the fol 
lowing ERRATA, which are alteratiogs and 
omiſſions of part of the manuſcript copy, 
owing to an accident while it was in the 
Bookſeller's hands, and which the Author 
. had not an opportunity to correct till the 
whole was printed off. 
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. Page 3, Line 12 and 13, for carry a ſail and caſt, 
read /et the fore-flay-ſail to caſt. 

Line 20, for on, read as, 


| 1 Page 6, Line 12, after the words ordered to be done, 
3 ſupply “ In the mean time the fore- top- 
| | | ] «© maſt and mizen-maſt alſo went, and their 


«© weight to leeward very nearly overſet the 
4 veſſel,” 


Page 7, Line 11, 12, for poſt, read ports; for it, read 
they. 


Line 16, for omiſſien, read remiſſion. 


Page 


— 


y for the 3 
10 75 alter t. 


occaſion, 
* . ol our preſent 


. 25. Ligen, for the, read 2 
8 30 margin, for and, read a 
Fage 31, Line 2, omit and. 
* 38, Line 16, for 4 is, read n 
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